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Abstract 


Communication scholars describe a pervasive ‘third person effect’ wherein people see 
mass media as more likely to affect other people than themselves. Two experiments 
are reported demonstrating that this effect is not a universal response to the issue 
of social influence, but occurs in specific social comparative contexts. In Experiment 
I respondents judged the impact on self and other of three types of media content- 
negative content, positive content, and public service campaigns. Comparison others 
varied on two dimensions, vagueness and closeness. A third person effect was found 
for both negative and positive content, but was more pronounced for negative content. 
The effect was also more pronounced in comparisons with vague and distant others. 
In contrast, respondents saw themselves as relatively vulnerable to influence from public 
service campaigns. Moreover, the direction of perceived self—other differences varied 
with respondents’ perceptions of the desirability of the intended influence. In Experiment 
2 respondents judged the impact on self and other of media violence and drink-driving 
campaigns. Results confirmed a perception of relative invulnerability to negative content 
and indicated that comparisons with vague others, and particularly with vague-distant 
others like ‘the average person’, facilitate such perceptions. Perceived self—other differ- 
ences on the issue of drink-driving were less evident and varied with the perceived 
desirability of the intended influence. Results are discussed in terms of the ego-defensive 
and self-enhancing functions of social comparisons. 


INTRODUCTION 


Identified by Davison (1983) and discussed primarily in the communication literature, 
the ‘third person effect’ refers to a tendency for people to believe that the media 
have a greater effect on the beliefs, attitudes and behaviour of other people than 
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on themselves. The effect has been characterized as a pervasive and systematic percep- 
tual bias with important behavioural implications. It has been suggested, for instance, 
that exaggerated expectations about the effects of communications on others may 
be responsible for continued public concern about media impact on society (e.g. 
Innes and Zeitz, 1988) and for ill-founded attempts to censor information and protect 
the audience (e.g. Davison, 1983; Gunther, 1991). 

Although early findings regarding this phenomenon were largely anecdotal and 
informal, there is now ‘a growing body of evidence that people commonly perceive 
more effect of media messages on others than on themselves and some evidence 
that that perception is often a misjudgement’ (Gunther, 1991, p. 368). Indeed, commu- 
nication studies have demonstrated the predicted discrepancy in judgements of the 
impact on self and other of media reports about apartheid (Mutz, 1989); news broad- 
casts of Middle East conflict (Perloff, 1989); political advertising (Rucinski and Sal- 
mon, 1990); dramatic television series with political overtones (Lasorsa, 1989); and 
defamatory newspaper articles (Cohen, Mutz, Price and Gunther, 1988; Gunther, 
1991). Drawing on psychological theory for a rationale, Gunther (1991) describes 
the effect as an attributional error, occurring because people underestimate the effect 
of situational factors when judging message impact on others. Rucinski and Salmon 
(1990) also seek to explain the effect in terms of attributional principles, emphasizing 
the self-serving bias in attributions (Ross and Fletcher, 1985) and the notion of 
effectance motivation (Jones, 1979). However, the phenomenon has received little 
attention from psychological researchers themselves, despite its potential relevance 
not only to attribution processes but also to social comparison and, perhaps, group 
processes. 

In a lone psychological investigation, Innes and Zeitz (1988) sought to reconcile 
the plausible notion of a third person effect (wherein a person seems to differentiate 
him or herself from other people) with the large amount of experimental evidence 
for a pervasive false consensus effect (in which a person is likely to believe that 
a majority of others believe and act as they themselves do). Despite a search for 
some of the specific limiting conditions which produce the third person effect, their 
findings pointed to the generality of the phenomenon. Subjects judged the likely 
impact on self and other (‘people in general’, ‘people from a different background’) 
of three types of media content: a political campaign; violence in the media; and 
an advertising campaign to reduce drink-driving. Although the third person effect 
was less pronounced for the more socially desirable issues (e.g. campaigns to reduce 
drink-driving), the self was perceived to be less influenced than other on all issues 
and with respect to both comparison targets. Moreover, the effect did not vary 
systematically with media exposure. Innes and Zeitz (1988) concluded that there 
is strong support for a general third person effect rather than a false consensus 
effect when the issue is one of social influence. 

Yet, despite the claims of Innes and Zeitz (1988), there are reasons to suppose 
that the third person effect may not be a universal reaction to the issue of social 
influence, and that the moderating effects of factors such as the nature of the compari- 
son other and the type of media content deserve more systematic investigation. For 
instance, other research on the third person effect (e.g. Cohen et al., 1988; Gunther, 
1991) has suggested that the perceived self—other difference in media vulnerability 
is more pronounced when people judge the effects of media content on the opinions 
of larger, more broadly defined groups of others (e.g. the public at large versus 
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other Californians versus other Stanford students). Moreover, research on related 
phenomena (e.g. biased self—other appraisals (Brown, 1986); illusions of unique invul- 
nerability to victimization (Perloff and Fetzer, 1986)) suggests that perceived self— 
other differences occur relative to some comparison others, but not others, and pro- 
vides a theoretical basis for predicting the comparative contexts in which such percep- 
tual biases are likely to occur. 

Several programmes of research, most notably those of Perloff (1983; Perloff and 
Fetzer, 1986) and Weinstein (1980, 1982, 1984), have documented the existence of 
‘illusions of unique invulnerability’, whereby people who have not been victimized 
by negative life events tend to perceive themselves as less vulnerable than others. 
People have judged themselves as less likely than others to be victims of diseases 
such as cancer, heart attack, alcoholism and venereal disease (Harris and Guten, 
1979; Perloff and Fetzer, 1986; Weinstein, 1980, 1982, 1984), and evidence also shows 
that people see themselves as less likely than the typical person to get divorced 
(Perloff and Farbisz, 1985). While theorists have proposed several possible underlying 
mechanisms to explain these biased perceptions of risk, Perloff and Fetzer (1986) 
suggest that the illusion of unique invulnerability is the result of a social comparison 
process wherein people estimate their own risk through comparison with others. 
The process of social comparison with similar others is well documented (e.g. Fest- 
inger, 1954). However, Perloff and Fetzer reason that, faced with an ego-threatening 
issue (e.g. vulnerability to heart attack), people compare themselves not with similar 
others but, downward (cf. Wills, 1981), with others whose behaviours and attributes 
make them especially susceptible or vulnerable to the threat of victimization. It 
is this downward comparison with an at-risk other which leaves the individual with 
a false sense of invulnerability. Both motivational and cognitive mechanisms may 
be involved. For instance, people may be motivated to compare downward with 
vulnerable others since such comparisons serve an ego-defensive function by reducing 
non-victims’ anxiety and enhancing feelings of personal control (Perloff, 1983; Taylor, 
Wood and Lichtman, 1983; Wills, 1981). Alternatively, 1t may simply be that consider- 
ation of negative events activates an unrealistic stereotype of the prototypical victim 
(Weinstein, 1980). 

In their research on vulnerability to negative life events, Perloff and Fetzer (1986) 
examined the specific conditions under which people engage in downward social 
comparisons. They noted that since previous research had typically used the ‘average 
person’ as the target other, it was perhaps not surprising that subjects judged them- 
selves aS more immune by comparison. After all, ‘the ‘“‘average person’? may be 
seen aS someone who is, almost by definition, less advantaged, less intelligent, and 
generally worse off than the self’ (Perloff and Fetzer, 1986, p. 503). However, they 
demonstrated that when given the opportunity to select a comparison target, rather 
than having one imposed, subjects actively engaged in downward comparisons, 
choosing to compare themselves with especially vulnerable others. For example, 
when presented with a vague comparison target such as ‘an average college student’ 
or ‘one of your friends’, subjects chose to think about an hypothetical college student 
or an actual friend who was more vulnerable than themselves to the particular nega- 
tive outcome. On the other hand, Perloff and Fetzer’s (1986) results also indicated 
that ‘individuals do not uniformly view all others as more vulnerable than themselves 
to victimization’ (p. 505). Illusions of invulnerability disappeared when subjects were 
asked to compare themselves with specific and close persons such as a sibling, a 
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closest friend or a parent. They surmise that we may be motivated to protect close 
versus distant others, like the self, by denying that they may be vulnerable or at 
risk: the self-serving bias may extend to include close friends and loved ones (cf. 
Burger, 1981; Schlenker and Miller, 1977). Alternatively, following a cognitive 
account, vague targets may facilitate the visualization of a prototypical victim. It 
may be more difficult either to manufacture an hypothetical at-risk other or to distort 
the risk-relevant features of a target by comparison with the prototype, when the 
target 1s a specific other. According to Perloff and Fetzer (1986), ‘future research 
is needed in order to systematically disentangle the effects of vagueness and closeness’ 
(p. 509) of the comparison other, and to clarify the role of cognitive and motivational 
factors in perceptions of relative invulnerability, although most researchers would 
accept that both cognitive and motivational factors are likely to be involved (cf. 
Bradley, 1978). 

Of course, theoretical explanations for illusions of invulnerability to victimization 
are based on cognitive and motivational mechanisms associated with consideration 
of the occurrence of negative events. They stress the ego-defensive function of down- 
ward comparisons and the activation of an image of the prototypical victim. In 
contrast, in his research on evaluative appraisals of self and other, Brown (1986) 
emphasizes the ego-enhancing function of social comparisons. He reasons that, moti- 
vated by a desire to maintain a positive self-conception, people typically evaluate 
themselves in more favourable terms than they evaluate others—rating positive attri- 
butes as more characteristic of the self than of others, and negative attributes as 
less characteristic of the self than of others. Additional evidence that individuals 
exhibit a general tendency to see themselves more favourably than they see others, 
comes from attribution studies which show that compared to self-attributions of 
responsibility, others are given less credit for positive outcomes and more credit 
for negative outcomes (e.g. Green and Gross, 1979; Mirels, 1980). These accounts 
have implications for understanding the potential moderating effect of the type of 
media content on the magnitude of the third person effect. Where media content 
is seen to have negative or undesirable consequences (e.g. violence and pornography), 
one would anticipate a third person effect, since perceiving self as less influenced 
than others would serve both to protect and enhance the ego. The need for ego- 
protective self—other biases should be less pronounced for positive media content, 
so that one would anticipate a smaller third person effect in these situations (cf. 
Innes and Zeitz, 1988). On the other hand, to the extent that the self—other bias 
reflects self-enhancing tendencies, the direction of perceived self—other differences 
in vulnerability to media impact might vary with the nature of the content being 
considered: people might perceive themselves to be relatively invulnerable to negative 
media content, but to be relatively vulnerable to positive media content which ex- 
plicitly aims to change anti-social behaviour. 


EXPERIMENT 1 


Experiment | was designed to clarify the conditions under which the third person 
effect occurs, focusing on features of the comparison other and the nature of the 
media content. Subjects were asked to judge the extent to which self and other 
were influenced by different types of media content. Following the suggestions of 
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Perloff and Fetzer (1986), the nature of the comparison other was systematically 
varied along two dimensions, vagueness and closeness, to provide a wider range 
of comparison others than in previous research (e.g. Innes and Zeitz, 1988). In a 
between-subjects design, subjects rated media influence on self and one of four com- 
parison targets: vague-distant, vague-close, specific-distant, or specific-close. Assum- 
ing that both cognitive and motivational factors affect self—other perceptions, it was 
hypothesized that perceived self—other differences in vulnerability to media influence 
would vary with both the vagueness and the closeness of the comparison other, 
being more pronounced when subjects compared themselves with vague rather than 
specific targets, and with distant rather than close targets. Moreover, because of 
the combination of cognitive and motivational factors, it was anticipated that per- 
ceived self—other differences would be most pronounced relative to vague-distant 
others like ‘the average person’ and least pronounced relative to specific-close targets 
like ‘your closest friend’. 

We also sought to examine the effect of the above target manipulations in relation 
to both negative content and positive content, as well as in relation to public service 
media campaigns which are explicitly designed to influence people in positive ways. 
In line with an ego-defensive account, it was hypothesized that the third person 
effect would be stronger for the more ego-threatening, negative content than for 
positive content. Further, to the extent that perceived self—other differences serve 
a self-enhancing function, it was predicted that respondents would perceive them- 
selves as relatively vulnerable to public service campaigns which explicitly aim to 
change anti-social behaviour. 

Finally, for the sake of compatability with previous investigations (e.g. Innes and 
Zeitz, 1988) measures of the amount and type of media use were obtained in order 
to see whether these individual differences were related to the third person effect. 


Method 


Subjects 


Subjects were 112 introductory psychology students at an Australian university who 
participated in order to fulfil course requirements. Forty-six were male (M = 22 
years; S.D. = 4.93) and 66 female (M = 22 years; S.D. = 6.48). 


Materials 


Subjects were asked to complete a questionnaire assessing their use of the media 
and their perceptions of their own and others’ vulnerability to media influence. 
The questionnaire was divided into two sections. The first section was designed 
to prime subjects into thinking about the media and to obtain self-reports of media 
exposure. Subjects were asked to estimate for each week: (1) how many hours of 
radio they listened to; (2) how many hours of TV they watched; and (3) the number 
of newspapers they read. They were also required to rate approximately how many 
films and videos they viewed and how many magazines they read per month. In 
a forced-choice paradigm respondents were asked to specify the type of media source 
most frequently used — commercial or non-commercial TV, commercial or non-com- 
mercial radio, and tabloid or quality press newspapers. The contrasting radio, TV 
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and newspaper types were defined with relevant examples. For instance, subjects 
were asked to indicate whether they listened mainly to commercial radio stations 
(e.g. KIX 106FM, 2CC) or to non-commercial stations (e.g. ABC). 

The second section elicited subjects’ perceptions of media influence on self and 
other. Subjects were instructed to think about different types of media content while 
bearing in mind influence on one of four comparison others: the ‘average person’ 
(vague-distant); ‘one of your friends’ (vague-close); ‘Robert de Castella’ (specific- 
distant); or ‘your closest friend’ (specific-close). It was intended that respondents 
presented with a vague other (‘the average person’, ‘one of your friends’) would 
exercise choice in their selection of a real or hypothetical other pertinent to the 
issue being considered, while subjects presented with a specific other (“Robert de 
Castella’, ‘your closest friend’) would be forced to think about a specific person 
across issues. To encourage this, in the ‘one of your friends’ condition, subjects 
were asked to ‘try to think of a different person for each issue and campaign’ and 
in the ‘closest friend’ condition, subjects were asked to ‘keep the same person in 
mind as you answer all of the following questions’ (cf. Perloff and Fetzer, 1986). 
Robert de Castella, a successful marathon runner, director of The Australian Institute 
of Sport, and a popular and prominent public figure, was chosen as the specific-distant 
target. 

Subjects were asked to estimate the effects on self and other of nine types of 
media content. These comprised three negative media issues (violence, sexism and 
racism); three positive media issues (resisting antisocial temptations, behaving pro- 
socially, and demonstrating sympathy and concern for others); and three public 
service campaigns (to reduce drink-driving, to promote safe sex, and to wear seat- 
belts). Each issue was introduced by a brief statement providing subjects with an 
explicit example of how one might be influenced by this type of media content and 
the type of influence being referred to was reiterated in the question. For instance, 
the question on drink-driving read: In recent years there have been many advertising 
campaigns aimed at discouraging people from drink-driving, for example the ‘Drive 
to Stay Alive’ campaigns. To what extent do you think the average person would 
be influenced to reduce drink-driving by such advertising campaigns? (See Appendix 
1 for a complete set of questions). Responses were made on 7-point Likert scales, 
ranging from 1 (not influenced at all) to 7 (extremely influenced). 


Procedure 


The experiment was described as an investigation of the perceived impact of the 
mass media and involved subjects completing the 30-minute questionnaire in labora- 
tory classes. Subjects were randomly assigned to one of four conditions that differed 
only by comparison other. In each condition, subjects estimated the extent to which 
they perceived themselves and the comparison other to be influenced by each of 
the nine types of media content. The order of issues was constant: subjects were 
presented with a negative issue, then a positive campaign, followed by a positive 
issue, and this sequence was repeated twice. To control for any possible effects of 
the order in which subjects judged the influence on self and other, the order of 
self and other judgements was counterbalanced: half the subjects rated the effect 
of media content on self prior to rating the effect on other, while for the remaining 
subjects, the order was reversed. For three specific issues (violence, prosocial be- 
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haviour, campaigns to reduce drink-driving), subjects were asked to provide a brief 
written explanation for their ratings of influences on self and other. 


Results 


The effects of comparison other and type of content 


An index of perceived influence on self and other was calculated for negative content, 
positive content, and public service campaigns, by averaging ratings on the three 
questions pertaining to each type of content. The effects of target (self, other), content 
(negative, positive, public service campaign), vagueness of comparison other (vague, 
specific) and closeness of comparison other (distant, close) were tested in a 2 X 
3 X 2 X 2 mixed analysis of variance with repeated measures on the first two factors 
(see Table | for the relevant means). A large main effect for content (F(2,216) = 
123.74, p < 0.001) indicated that respondents saw public service campaigns as having 
the most influence (M = 4.35), then positive content (M = 3.28), with negative 
content having the least influence (M = 2.48) overall. Significant three-way interac- 
tions between vagueness, content and target (F(2,216) = 19.34, p < 0.001) and 
between closeness, content and target (F(2,216) = 14.45, p < 0.001) indicated, as 
predicted, that perceived self—other (target) differences varied with both the nature 
of the media content and features of the comparison other, with the effects of closeness 
adding to the effects of vagueness. 


Table 1. Mean perceived influence on self and other as a function of media content and 
comparison other 





Negative Positive Public service 
content content campaigns 
Comparison other Self Other Self Other Self Other 
Vague Distant 1.89 4.17 2.98 3.35 4.4] 4.13 
Close 2.16 3.17 3.14 3.49 4,52 4.04 
Specific Distant 1.89 2.85 3.36 3.41 4.54 4.35 
Close 1.86 1.85 3.25 3.27 4.4] 4.39 





Scale range 1-7, | ‘Not influenced at all’, 7 ‘Extremely influenced’. 


To explore the vagueness X content X target interaction, the effects of vagueness 
and target were assessed separately for each of the three types of media content. 
As expected, respondents perceived themselves to be less influenced than others by 
negative content (F(1,110) = 104.60, p < 0.001), and post hoc comparisons following 
a significant vagueness X target interaction (F(1,110) = 32.21, p < 0.001) indicated 
that the perceived self—other difference was more pronounced when respondents 
compared themselves with vague others (Ms = 2.02 versus 3.6, difference = 1.65) 
than with specific others (Ms = 1.88 versus 2.35, difference = 0.47). While self 
ratings remained constant in the two comparative contexts, vague others were seen 
as more influenced than specific others. Respondents also saw themselves as less 
influenced than others by positive media content (F(1,110) = 7.21, p < 0.01), 
although, as predicted, self—-other discrepancies were less pronounced. A significant 
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vagueness X target interaction (F(1,110) = 4.83, p < 0.05) indicated that the per- 
ceived self—other difference was significant in comparison with vague others (Ms 
= 3.06 versus 3.42, difference = 0.36) but not in comparison with specific others 
(Ms = 3.30 versus 3.34, difference = 0.04). Consistent with the notion of self-enhanc- 
ing tendencies, respondents judged themselves to be more influenced than others 
by public service campaigns (Ms = 4.47 versus 4.23, difference = 0.24, F(1,110) 
= 6.82, p < 0.01), but there were no significant effects involving vagueness of the 
comparison other. 

Similar results were obtained when the effects of closeness and target were assessed 
separately for each type of content. While respondents viewed themselves as relatively 
invulnerable to negative content (F(1,110) = 101.66, p < 0.001), a significant closeness 
x target interaction (F(1,110) = 28.21, p < 0.001) indicated that the perceived 
self—other difference was more pronounced when respondents compared themselves 
with distant others (Ms = 1.89 versus 3.51, difference = 1.62) than with close others 
(Ms = 2.01 versus 2.51, difference = 0.50). Self ratings remained constant in the 
two comparative contexts, but distant others were seen as more influenced than 
close others. Respondents judged themselves as less influenced than others by positive 
content (F(1,110) = 6.91, p < 0.01), and as more influenced than others by public 
service campaigns (F(1,110) = 6.68, p < 0.01), but these perceptions did not vary 
with closeness of the comparison other. Given the additive effects of vagueness and 
closeness on perceptions of the vulnerability of the comparison other (see Table 
1), perceived self—other differences with respect to negative content were most pro- 
nounced relative to the vague-distant other, ‘the average person’, and least pro- 
nounced relative to the specific-close other, ‘your closest friend’. Indeed, specific-close 
targets were judged to be essentially uninfluenced by negative content, like the self 
(1(27) = 0.23, p > 0.05). 


Additional tests of the effects of media content 


In order to explore the self-enhancing function of the third person effect, written 
explanations for self—other judgements on the issues of media violence (n = 78), 
prosocial behaviour (” = 68), and drink-driving campaigns (nm = 74), were coded 
by three independent judges according to whether they indicated that the respondent 
construed self more favourably than other, less favourably than other, or in equally 
favourable terms. All three raters agreed on 96 per cent of the responses for the 
violence issue, 93 per cent for prosocial content and 95 per cent for the drink-driving 
issue. Where there was disagreement on coding, responses were coded according 
to the majority position. 

Coders noted that subjects typically perceived the effect of media violence as undesir- 
able and respondents who viewed themselves more favourably than other, saw self 
as little influenced by negative content (M = 1.89) and as significantly less influenced 
than others (M = 4.46, 1(27) = —9.91, p < 0.001). In contrast, there were mixed 
opinions regarding the desirability of influence from positive media content and 
drink-driving campaigns. Some subjects saw drink-driving campaigns as undesirable 
or unnecessary saying ‘I pay little attention to public service things or commercials 
and tend to deliberately have a negative attitude towards them’ or ‘I rarely drink 
and don’t drink before driving anyway’. Other subjects saw drink-driving campaigns 
as desirable and necessary arguing that they were ‘Very powerful campaigns reinforc- 
ing my opinion not to drink-drive’. Likewise, while some people valued the intent 
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of prosocial media content, others were very critical of such content saying “Who’d 
want to be influenced by those kind of messages? They’re nerdy!’ Hence subjects 
were further classified according to whether they regarded prosocial content and 
drink-driving campaigns as desirable or undesirable. In keeping with the overall 
findings of perceptions of relative invulnerability to positive media content and per- 
ceptions of relative vulnerability to public service campaigns, the majority of respon- 
dents (57 per cent) perceived prosocial content as undesirable, while the majority 
of respondents (58 per cent) saw drink-driving campaigns as desirable. 

The effects of perceived desirability of content (desirable, undesirable) and target 
(self, other) were also compared in a 2 X 2 analysis of variance for respondents 
who judged themselves favourably relative to other. For drink-driving campaigns, 
a significant desirability x target interaction (F(1,22) = 11.62, p < 0.01) indicated 
that respondents who saw the campaigns as desirable, judged themselves as signifi- 
cantly more influenced than other respondents (Ms = 5.50 versus 1.79) and perceived 
themselves as relatively vulnerable by comparison with target others (Ms = 5.50 
versus 3.40}, while subjects who saw such campaigns as undesirable judged themselves 
as invulnerable relative to target others (Ms = 1.79 versus 3.79). For prosocial con- 
tent, a significant desirability xX target interaction (F(1,13) = 8.92, p < 0.05), indicated 
a similar pattern of relative vulnerability when the content was construed as desirable 
(Ms = 4.57 versus 3.00), and relative invulnerability when the content was judged 
as undesirable (Ms = 2.50 versus 4.13), and respondents who judged prosocial content 
as desirable admitted to more self-influence than other respondents (Ms = 4.57 
versus 2.50). 


The effects of amount and type of media use 


There was no evidence of systematic associations between frequency of media use 
and perceptions of self—other differences in media influence. However, perceived 
self—other differences in media vulnerability varied with respondents’ preferences 
for different types of media coverage. The perception of relative vulnerability to 
negative content was more pronounced in non-commercial TV viewers (self = 1.88, 
other = 3.42) than in commercial TV viewers (self = 2.00, other = 2.88; F(1,110) 
= 7.75, p < 0.01); quality press readers saw themselves as relatively invulnerable 
to influence from positive media content (self = 3.12, other = 3.36) while readers 
of tabloid newspapers saw themselves as relatively vulnerable (self = 3.79, other 
= 3.52; FU,110) = 4.47, p < 0.05); and a perception of relative vulnerability to 
influence from positive campaigns was stronger for tabloid newspaper readers (self 
= 5.39, other = 4.55) than for readers of quality press (self = 4.37, other = 4.19; 
F(1,110) = 4.82, p < 0.05). 


Discussion 


The results of Experiment 1 provided initial evidence to indicate that the third person 
effect is not an ubiquitous response to the issue of social influence, but is mediated 
by the nature of the comparison other, by the nature of the media issue, and by 
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characteristics of the perceiver. Results suggested that perceived self—other differences 
were more pronounced when people considered the potential impact of negative 
media content such as violence, sexism, and racism, and when people compared 
their own vulnerability with that of vague and distant others. Evidence of a smaller 
third person effect with respect to positive media content supported the notion that 
self-serving tendencies vary in strength according to the ego-threat implicit in the 
issue (cf. Goethals, 1986). Moreover, indications of perceptions of relative vulner- 
ability to public service campaigns were consistent with motivational accounts which 
stress the self-enhancing function of self—other biases. Indeed, results based on cod- 
ings of respondents’ written descriptions of media impact on self and other, suggested 
that the perceived desirability of the intended influence may be a critical factor 
moderating the direction of perceived self—other differences in social influence. 

Results also indicated that, while the use of different comparison others did not 
alter perceptions of one’s own vulnerability to media influence, people appraised 
various targets differently. They saw vague others as more vulnerable than specific 
others to negative and positive content, and distant others as more vulnerable than 
close others to negative media content. Where the effects of negative content were 
concerned, the effects of vagueness added to the effects of closeness of the comparison 
other, such that perceived self—other differences were most pronounced relative to 
the average person and were not evidenced relative to the closest friend. These findings 
are consistent with the notion that vague comparison others facilitate downward 
comparisons with someone who is more at risk than the self, while the vulnerability 
of specific others is not so easily distorted (cf. Perloff and Fetzer, 1986). They also 
suggest that self-serving biases may extend to close others (cf. Perloff and Fetzer, 
1986), and that both cognitive and motivational mechanisms may underlie self—other 
perceptual biases (cf Bradley, 1978). 

While it seems reasonable to assume that peoples’ perceptions of the influence 
of the mass media might be a function of the amount of media to which they are 
exposed (cf. Innes and Zeitz, 1988), results provided little evidence of a systematic 
link between media exposure and perceptions of media impact on self and other. 
They did, however, provide evidence for individual differences in perceptions of 
media impact according to preference for certain types of media. Results indicated 
that perceptions of relative invulnerability to negative media content were stronger 
in non-commercial TV viewers; quality press newspapers readers, but not readers 
of the tabloid press, perceived themselves as relatively invulnerable to the influence 
of positive media content; and they were also less likely than their counterparts 
to perceive themselves as relatively vulnerable to positive media campaigns. Perhaps 
non-commercial TV viewers and quality press readers regard themselves as users 
of higher quality media and as more discerning, critical consumers and thus perceive 
themselves to be less vulnerable than others to media content of any sort, negative 
or positive. In the Australian context, where the traditional non-commercial television 
station (the ABC) has attracted a minority of loyal and selective viewers, it may 
also be that the category ‘ABC viewer’ provides an important social identity for 
its members who seek to differentiate themselves in any way possible from the general 
viewing public. 
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EXPERIMENT 2 


A second experiment was designed to allow the moderating effects of features of 
the comparison other and type of media content to be further explored. In Experiment 
2 subjects estimated the effects of two types of media content (drink-driving campaigns 
and violence) on one of four targets who varied systematically on the dimensions 
of vagueness and closeness. In this smaller and more informal experiment we sought 
to clarify whether findings in Experiment 1 concerning features of the comparison 
other may have reflected, in part, the unique characteristics of the specific-distant 
target, Robert de Castella. The alternative specific-distant comparison other chosen 
was Maggie Tabberer, a former model and current media personality with her own 
designer label for the larger and older woman. She was selected as a specific-distant 
other whose personal characteristics were quite dissimilar from those of Robert de 
Castella. We also sought to clarify findings regarding the effects of media content, 
since Innes and Zeitz (1988) found evidence of a third person effect across negative 
and positive issues, while the results from Experiment | suggested a perception of 
relative vulnerability to public service campaigns, especially where such campaigns 
were judged as desirable. 


Method 


Subjects 


Sixty-four people were interviewed at random in a large shopping centre in an Austra- 
lian city. Twenty-five were male (M = 31 years; S.D. = 12.52) and 39 female (M@ 
= 31 years; S.D. = 12.82). Subjects took part on a voluntary basis. 


Materials 


The questionnaire was a condensed version of the second section of the questionnaire 
used in Experiment 1 with Maggie Tabberer used as the specific-distant comparison 
other. Subjects estimated the effect on self and other of two types of media content 
(campaigns to reduce drink-driving, and violence in the media). Responses were 
made on 7-point Likert scales as in the first experiment. 


Procedure 


Subjects were approached in the shopping centre and asked to complete a 10-minute 
questionnaire concerning the perceived impact of the mass media. Respondents were 
randomly assigned to one of four conditions that differed only by comparison target. 
Subjects responded to a question on the effects of drink-driving campaigns followed 
by a question on the effects of violence in the media. The order in which self and 
other judgements were made was counterbalanced and open-ended explanations were 
required for each question. 
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Results 


The effects of comparison other and type of content 


The effects of target (self, other), issue (drink-driving, violence), vagueness of compar- 
ison other (vague, specific), and closeness of comparison other (distant, close) were 
tested in a 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 mixed analysis of variance with repeated measures on 
the first two factors (see Table 2 for the relevant means). A large main effect for 
issue (F(1,60) = 48.12, p < 0.001) indicated that people perceived drink-driving 
campaigns to have more influence than media violence, and, as in Experiment 1, 
perceived self—other differences in influence were qualified by the nature of the media 
content and by features of the comparison other. A significant three-way interaction 
between vagueness, issue and target (F(1,60) = 16.37, p < 0.001) was explored 
via separate analyses for the two types of media content. There were no significant 
self—other differences on the drink-driving issue regardless of whether the comparison 
other was vague (self = 4.22, other = 4.13) or specific (self = 4.06, other = 4.03). 
However, there was a significant vagueness X target interaction for violent content 
(F(i,62) = 20.36, p < 0.001) such that respondents perceived themselves as less 
influenced than other when the comparison other was vague (Ms = 2.09 versus 
3.72) but not specific (Ms = 1.97 versus 2.06). Self-ratings remained constant in 
the two comparative contexts, but vague others were seen as more influenced than 
specific others. 


Table 2. Mean perceived influence on self and other as a function of media issue and comparison 
other 


Violence Drink-driving 
Comparison other Self Other Self Other 
Vague Distant 2.13 4.69 4.31 4.63 
Close 2.06 215 4.13 3.63 
Specific Distant 2.9) 2.44 4.06 4.06 
Close 1.63 1.69 4.06 4.00 


Scale range 1-7, | “Not influenced at all’, 7 ‘Extremely influenced’. 


A significant three-way interaction between vagueness, closeness and target (F(1,60) 
= 5.63, p < 0.05) indicated that, irrespective of media content, there were significant 
effects of closeness when the target was vague, but not specific. For vague comparison 
others, a significant target X closeness interaction (F(1,30) = 11.10, p < 0.01) indi- 
cated that respondents saw themselves as less influenced than others when the other 
was distant (Ms = 3.22 versus 4.66), but not when the other was close (Ms = 
3.09 versus 3.19). Distant others were seen as more influenced than close others 
while self-ratings remained constant in the two comparative contexts. 


Additional tests of the effects of media content 


As in Experiment 1, written explanations for self—other judgements were coded by 
three independent judges according to whether they indicated that the respondent 
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construed self more favourably than other, less favourably than other, or in equally 
favourable terms. All three raters agreed on 95 per cent of the responses for the 
violence issue, and 91 per cent for the drink-driving issue, and where there was 
disagreement on coding, responses were coded according to the majority position. 
Consistent with a view of media violence as negative and undesirable, respondents 
who viewed themselves more favourably than other on the issue of media violence, 
saw self as relatively invulnerable to influence (Ms = 2.17 versus 4.39, (17) = —8.46, 
p < 0.001). 

The majority of respondents (61 per cent) perceived drink-driving campaigns as 
desirable and relevant, as in Experiment 1, although there was no overall perception 
of relative vulnerability to such content. The effects of perceived desirability of content 
(desirable, undesirable) and target (self, other) were compared in a 2 X 2 analysis 
of variance for respondents who judged themselves favourably relative to other. 
A significant desirability < target interaction (F(1,21) = 17.21, p < 0.001), indicated 
that respondents who saw the campaign as desirable admitted to significantly more 
self-influence than other respondents (Ms = 5.20 versus 2.00) and judged themselves 
as relatively vulnerable by comparison with target others (Ms = 5.20 versus 4.00), 
while subjects who saw the campaigns as undesirable judged themselves as invulner- 
able relative to target others (Ms = 2.00 versus 3.50). 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Results of Experiment 2 provided further evidence to indicate that people perceive 
themselves as relatively invulnerable to the effects of negative media content, and 
that this tendency is more pronounced when respondents compare themselves with 
vague others. Moreover, results suggested that ‘the average person’ (vague-distant 
other) is seen as particularly vulnerable to media influence, with self judged as less 
influenced than ‘the average person’ regardless of media content. Results did not 
confirm the existence of a genera] perception of relative vulnerability to the public 
service campaign, drink-driving. However, findings were consistent with the notion 
that people perceive themselves as relatively vulnerable to such content to the extent 
that they perceive the intended influence as desirable. 

Despite claims that the third person effect is a universal response when the issue 
is social influence (cf. Innes and Zeitz, 1988), results of these two experiments, taken 
together, indicate that a perception of relative invulnerability to media influence 
is dependent on specific limiting conditions and is not an inevitable response. Findings 
suggest that the third person effect occurs in particular social comparative contexts: 
primarily in respect to negative or undesirable media content and in comparison 
with vague and/or distant others. Its strength also varies across individuals, being 
more pronounced, for instance, in non-commercial TV viewers. Moreover, results 
indicate that, in certain comparative contexts, people may perceive themselves as 
relatively vulnerable to media messages. 

As predicted, illusions of relative invulnerability to media influence were stronger 
for the more ego-threatening, negative issues (such as violence, sexism and racism) 
than for positive issues or positive media campaigns, and it may wel] be that perceived 
self—other differences in vulnerability to negative content serve an ego-defensive func- 
tion by reducing anxiety and enhancing feelings of personal control (cf. Perloff and 
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Fetzer, 1986). However, findings were not consistent with Innes and Zeitz’ (1988) 
proposal that the third person effect is a general response to the issue of media 
influence, merely reduced or inflated according to whether subjects consider positive 
or negative media content. Indeed, judgements of vulnerability to positive media 
issues and public service campaigns were complex, reflecting a diversity of opinion 
regarding the desirability of such forms of influence. In Experiment 1, the majority 
view was that it was undesirable, or at least ‘nerdy’, to acknowledge influence from 
positive content showing people behaving prosocially, and respondents perceived 
themselves as relatively invulnerable to the effects of such content. In contrast, the 
majority of respondents saw the impact of public service campaigns to reduce drink- 
driving as desirable. However, in Experiment 1, a general perception of relative 
vulnerability to such campaigns prevailed while, in Experiment 2, there was little 
self—other differentiation overall. Nonetheless, analysis of open-ended explanations 
for judgements regarding drink-driving campaigns and prosocial content indicated 
that subjects who described themselves more favourably than the comparison other 
rated themselves as either less or more vulnerable than others depending on whether 
they perceived such influence as undesirable or desirable. In general, respondents 
who perceived the impact of media content as undesirable acknowledged significantly 
less self-influence than other respondents and perceived themselves as invulnerable 
to this content relative to comparison others. To this extent, results are consistent 
with the notion that people are motivated to maintain and enhance a positive view 
of themselves, differentiating themselves from others in ways that show themselves 
in the most favourable light (cf Brown, 1986; Taylor and Brown, 1988). 

As predicted, features of the comparison other also had a significant effect on 
perceptions of relative invulnerability — while subjects’ self-estimates for the impact 
of media violence remained constant and low across the different target conditions, 
there were shifts in estimates of others’ vulnerability, producing a third person effect 
in certain social comparative contexts but not in others. Clearly, as Perloff and 
Fetzer (1986) found with perceptions of invulnerability to risk and victimization, 
individuals do not uniformly view all other people as more vulnerable than themselves 
to media influence. Instead, perceptions of relative invulnerability are stronger when 
subjects compare themselves with vague and distant others such as ‘the average 
person’ and are not necessarily evidenced when subjects compare themselves with 
specific and close targets like ‘your closest friend’. The apparent pervasiveness of 
the third person effect may well reflect a reliance in previous research on a limited 
range of ‘extreme’ comparison others (e.g. the ‘average person’ or ‘people in general’) 
who facilitate downward comparisons by virtue of their abstract and distant nature. 
Indeed, the present results indicate that both vagueness and closeness of the compari- 
son other are important factors moderating the third person effect, and suggest that 
a combination of motivational and cognitive mechanisms underlie perceived self— 
other differences in vulnerability to media influence. Alternative theoretical explana- 
tions regarding the effects of features of the comparison other (e.g. via self-categoriza- 
tion theory, Turner, Hogg, Oakes, Reicher and Wetherell, 1987) are currently being 
explored. 

Of course, while these experiments provide evidence for a third person effect in 
certain social comparative contexts, they provide no information as to the basis 
for, and accuracy of, perceived self—other differences in media vulnerability. It is 
possible, for instance, that people may underestimate the effects of negative media 
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content on themselves (cf. Cohen et al., 1988), hence producing significant self—other 
differences in judged vulnerability. However, the dominant view has been that people 
overestimate media influence on others (cf. Davison, 1983; Gunther, 1991). To this 
extent, and given that reviews of the impact of the mass media suggest that the 
media have limited and conditional effects (e.g. Cook, Kendzierski and Thomas, 
1983), people are perhaps correct in saying that they are little influenced by negative 
media content. However, people may harbour exaggerated expectations about the 
effects of such communications on society (cf. Tyler and Cook, 1984) and argue 
for censorship and protection on these grounds. Moreover, as indicated in Experiment 
1, certain types of people may be more likely to believe that ‘others’ will be influenced 
by the mass media. Indeed, a survey of people who complained to the Australian 
Broadcasting Tribunal about television and radio content 1n the 1990-1991 financial 
year indicated that ‘those who complained watched television to be informed while 
the general community watched mainly for entertainment’ and that ‘complainants 
were more likely to be female, older, have higher educational standards and stronger 
religious beliefs than the general community’ (“TV draws flak’, 1992, p. 3). Clearly, 
in the search for a fuller understanding of perceived self—other differences in media 
influence, and their effects on related behaviours, future research needs to take 
account of a range of factors which may moderate the so-called third person effect. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Items used to measure perceptions of media influence on self and other. 


Negative content 


(1) The depiction of sexism in the mass media may have a negative effect on viewers. 
For example, it may encourage female viewers to focus on mothers and housewives 
as role models, downplaying their careers. To what extent do you think the average 
person would be influenced to adopt sexist views by the depiction of sexism in the 
media? 

(2) There has been much publicity in recent years suggesting a link between the 
depiction of violence in the media and aggressive behaviour. To what extent do 
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you think the average person would be influenced to act more aggressively by the 
depiction of violence in the media? 

(3) In recent years people have been concerned about the negative effects of the 
depiction of racism in the media, for example, in encouraging viewers to adopt 
racist attitudes towards blacks. To what extent do you think the average person 
would be influenced to display racist behaviours and attitudes by the depiction of 
racism in the media? 


Public service campaigns 


(1) In recent years there have been many advertising campaigns aimed at discouraging 
people from drink-driving. For example, the ‘Drive to Stay Alive’ campaign. To 
what extent do you think the average person would be influenced to reduce drink- 
driving by such advertising campaigns? 

(2) Recently there have been many media campaigns aimed at promoting safe sex, 
for example, by stressing the benefits of using condoms. To what extent do you 
think the average person would be influenced to engage tn safe sex by such campaigns? 
(3) In recent years there have been a number of advertising campaigns aimed at 
encouraging people to wear seat belts and thus avoid injury. To what extent do 
you think the average person would be influenced to wear seat belts by such cam- 
paigns? 


Positive content 


(1) Media portrayals showing people resisting antisocial temptations to steal or harm 
others might have a positive influence on viewers. To what extent do you think 
the average person would be influenced to resist antisocial temptations by such por- 
trayals? 

(2) The depiction of positive, prosocial behaviours in the mass media such as helping, 
sharing, cooperation and neighbourly interactions might have a positive influence 
on viewers. To what extent do you think the average person would be influenced 
to behave more prosocially by the depiction of positive behaviours in the media? 

(3) The depiction of sympathy and concern for others as shown in the mass media 
on soap operas and dramas, might have a positive effect on viewers. To what extent 
do you think the average person would be influenced to show concern for others 
by the depiction of sympathy and concern in the media? 


